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For the Companion. 
NOEL DANE’S WORK. 
By Virginia F. Townsend. 
CHapTer IV. 

Right down where the shore made acurve to meet 
the rocks, they came suddenly upon each other—Lil- 
ian and her brother, Amy and hers. 

There was a little start of surprise on both sides, and 
on Lilian’s face as she looked up in the young man’s, 
alittle shadow that came and went so swiftly that she 
did not herself suspect that it had been there. 

Hubert Barrows saw it. He was so sore with the 
one galling thought that never left him, that he was 
now always alert and suspicious, watching every body’s 
face to detect some sign that they knew of his disgrace 
and recoiled at the thought. 

The young men took each other in at a single glance. 
Noel marked the square, well-built figure, the young, 
sunbrowned face, with something sad, or gloomy, or 
both, in it; and Hubert’s glance took in at once the fine, 
thoughtful face of the young student, the clustering 
hair and the lithe, graceful figure. Something bitter 
and fierce rose in his heart in a moment, and he hated 
the sight of Noel Dane. 

The little girls regarded each other curiously, too. 
The one all brightness, and softness, and grace, such 
as you find in children who have had good breeding 
and tender care, and the other sunburnt, thin, with 
something in her air and look which told to discerning 
eyes at once the story of her forlorn, neglected child- 
hood. 

“Do you know who they were, Lilian?” asked her 
brother, helping her over the sharp points of the rocks 
which they were ascending. 

“Why, yes; that was Hubert Barrows and his little 
sister. Ldon’t know her name, but I feel sorry for 
her.” 

“Why?” said Noel, glancing back at the pair on the 
sands, and making certain they were quite out of the 
range of his voice. 

“Why, don’t you know? Hubert Barrows was the 
young sailor who did something dreadful; tried to 
burn a store, or rob it, or both, [ believe; and he had to 
go to the House of Correction for ever so long!” 

“Q, that is very bad; what apity! Such a young 
fellow, too!’ And Noel looked grave and sorrowful 
enough. 

“| know it. But just think of that little girl—to 
have a brother disgrace one in that way!’ And the 
child shivered a little and clung closer to Noel. 

“[t must be very dreadful, as you say, little sister. 
Look out for the stones there. But I suspect that lit- 
tle girl loves him dearly, notwithstanding what he has 
done. Did you notice how they were laughing and 
chatting together?” 

“I know it; and [ suppose, Noel, I should love you, 
after all, whatever you did; only I can’t conceive of 
any thing like that.’ 

Here Lilian saw the bed of green moss, with its 
sparks of fire, which she was in search of, and which 
she insisted looked as though a heap of red hailstones 
had been sprinkled all over it, which Noel thought a 
Wonderfully pretty fancy of his little sister. 

After they had gathered this, and bestowed it care- 
fully in the basket, with their other treasures of shells, 
and stones, and seaweed, and I’m sure I can’t tell what 
else, they sat down on the low rocks. 

“There they are, down on the shore,” said Lilian, 
pointing to Hubert and Amy, who stood below them 
Watching the waves. The tide had turned now, and 


And once in a while a little laughter of another sort 
Wove itself in and out with that of the waves, and both 
‘ame up pleasantly to the place where Noel sat with 
his sister, and they knew it came from the little, thin, 
dark-faced girl they had met. 
And Lilian laughed too; for the child started ona 
Tace, and her brother after her, and in a moment she 
Was Caught in his strong arms, and he swung her over 
the waves just as though he were going to drop her in; 
and the little girl screamed, more with fun than with 
fright, though. Lilian saw that, watching the whole 
Performance breathlessly. 
“Wasn’t that well done, Noel?” said she, as Hubert 
sat his sister down. “Why, how grave you look!” 
turning her gaze in from the group by the shore to her 
brother’s face. 
“Dol? Iwas thinking of that young fellow down 
there, and wishing I could do something to help him 
Start on anew road. If I only knew the way to get 
at the best side of him. He has one, I see.” 
“How, Noel?” 


=e of the way he treats that little sister of 


“I know it. And yet to think he didn’t love her well 
snough to keep out of the House of Correction.” 
“Nor himself, either, it seems. Ah, you don’t know, 
little sister, what temptations may have gathered like 
ends about him, nor what kind of a hard, struggling 
he’s had. There was something in his face that 
touched me.” 
And while this talk was going on above them, Amy 
ws suddenly looked up from the figures which 


her amusement, and caught sight of the two who 
watched her on the cliff. 

“OQ, Hubert, there they are, looking at us,’ she ex- 
claimed. 

“Who?” he asked, running his stick along the moist 
sands, and not looking up; though Hubert Barrows 
knew well enough all the time whom his sister meant. 
“Why, the handsome young man and the pretty lit- 
tle girl we met by the rocks.” 

Somehow the words galled that sore place in-Hubert’s 
soul. The pain there was always alive and quivering. 

“Better mind their own business and let us alone,” 
he answered, gruff and sullen enough. 

“Why, Hubert,” said Amy, not penetrating his real 

mood; “they don’t mean any harm,I know. I like 
their looks ever so much. The little girl’s face is so 
sweet, and I’m sure the young man is beautiful.” 
The wound which the innocent words made went 
deeper this time. Hubert had wrought himself up into 
a belief that every body scorned and despised him. He 
had seen Lilian’s look and knew what it meant. Then 
it always annoyed him to see a young man like Noel. 
It brought out the sharp contrasts of his own cruel 
fate; made him bitter andenvious. ButI suppose, sad 
and wrong as this was, it was hardly to be wondered 
at when we consider what Hubert’s life had been. 

It seemed to stir up all the gall and bitterness within 
him to be brought face to face with a refined, cultivat- 
ed youth like Noel. He really had a vague feeling that 
the other’s better fortuse was a wrong and outrage to 
himself; and the suspicion that the young man, know- 
ing his superiority, must regard any one beneath him 
with scorn and contempt, roused all that was fiercest 
and hardest within him. 

He broke out now. “I don’t see any thing beautiful 
in him; a mean, cowardly rascal, holding his head 
higher than other folks because he’s got money and 
gone to college. I always did hate a student.” 

Amy looked up with a sort of frightened amazement 
at this outburst. She meta dark, lowering face this 
time, for her praise of the young man had somehow 
turned Hubert’s heart a moment against the little sis- 
ter who would have laid down her life fer him. He 
fancied that she, too, felt the contrast between her 
rough, coarse, clumsy brother and the fine young man 
up there, and would gladly have exchanged one for the 
other. 

After all, who could wonder? What had he ever 
done for his little sister but disgrace her? Hadn’t he 
just come back to her, homeless, friendless, right out 
of the—— The thought made him wince, so he put it 
away. 

And yet if he had only had a chance like the fellow 
up there, instead of being sworn at, knocked abont and 
treated worse than a dog, he could have been a gentle- 
man, too, and Amy could have been proud of him. 
But now there was no use trying. ‘“She’d be willing 
to give him up any day if somebody with finer man- 
ners and better dress came along;” his thoughts grow- 
ing darker and bitterer all the while. 

But Amy’s attention had been suddenly drawn from 
him by a little cry which came down from the rocks. 

Lilian’s straw hat had slipped from her fingers, and 
the breeze which came up with the tide caught it and 
tossed it from one point of the rocks to another, until 
it fell at last upon the sands. Rushing forward Amy 
secured the light thing—flaming crimson plume and 
all. She held it up, and Noel shouted,— 


“Thank you; waita moment and I’ll be there for 
it;” and he and Lilian were already scrambling down 
from the rocks. 

The shout had attracted Hubert, and turning, with a 
single glance he understood the whole thing. 

Amy rushed up to her brother, her face alive with 





Hubert had been drawing with a stick in the sand for 





eagerness. 
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“Just see, Hubert,” holding up the hat, “they are 
coming after it. Won’t you go with me to meet them?” 

“No; Pll have nothing to do with those proud up- 
starts. You must manage it for yourself;’’ and he 
turned his back on the child and went away and stood 
there on the shore, with his hands in his pockets, a si- 
lent, gloomy figure cnough, with only dark, angry, 
seething thoughts for his company. Poor, poor Hu- 
bert! 

He did not see Amy stand still, with that grieved, 
frightened look in her face; for Hubert had never spok- 
en to her in that way before. But all of a sudden 
voices drew near; Noel and his sister were close to the 
shore, and the child darted off and met the two with 
the hat at the foot of the rocks. 

“Thank you, little girl,” said Noel, taking it from 
her hands, and smiling upon the small, eager face up- 
turned to his; and his smile had some wonderful sweet- 
ness in it, because of the strong, tender heart that lay 
beneath. 

“The wind would certainly have had my sister’s hat 
in the sga, if it had not been for you.” 

“Yes, indeed it would; and I thank you very much,” 
added Lilian, in her pretty, ladylike way. 

Poor little Amy Barrows! She had never been ad- 
dressed in this manner in her life, and betwixt the 
pleasure and embarrassment she managed to stammer 
out, “O, it wasn’t any thing. But I’m very gladI 
saved it for you.” 

“Now won’t you tell me your name?” asked Lilian. 

“Amy Barrows.” 

“And Iam Lilian Dane. 
now, you know.” 

“And I must come in for my share,” said Noel, look- 
ing off at the gloomy tigure watching the waves curl at 
tits feet. “I should like to know you better, Amy.” 

“Yes, sir,” said the little girl, not knowing what else 
to say; but the bright, dark eyes were full of a pleased 
surprise. 

Somehow, as he looked into them, the heart of Noel 
Dane yearned over the little, lonely, friendless child, 
and he bent down and ki-sed her forehead softly. 

“Good-by,” he said; “Ishall search you up and have 
a good long talk with you one of these days.” 

“Good-by,” said Lilian; and out of some pity and 
tenderness in her heart at that moment, she, too, bent 
forward and kissed Amy Barrows. ? 

The little girl went back to her brother with feet that 
somehow seemed to walk on air. She felt like another 
being; as though she was no more the little, lonely, 
forgotten Amy Barrows that she had been. 

“OQ, Hubert!” and then, forgetting how she had left 
him a few moments before, her words broke out, “you 
don’t know what’s happened!” And she told him all 
that had just transpired. He heard her through with- 
out interruption. 

“"W hat business had he to kiss you, I’d like to know?” 
was his first gruff comment; but I think away down in 
his heart he was a little touched, or gratified, or both. 

“QO, Hubert, you don’t care for that, now?” 

“TI don’t know whether Ido or not. I don’t want 
any fine; smart college fellow round here, making my 
little sister like him so much she won’t care for me.” 

The next moment he was ashamed of the words. 
They had slipped out before he was aware. 

Amy Barrows was a little girl, but a bright one, for 
all that childhood of hers. In a moment she saw right 
down into Hubert’s thoughts, and had the key to his 
mood for the last hour. 

“Hubert,” she said, with a sudden womanly gravity 
in her face and voice, “if a little girl should come to 
you with a beautiful face, and nice manners, dressed 
all up in fine clothes, would you love her as well as you 


We must get acquainted 





do me, though I’m a little, ignorant, homely girl, and 
haven’t one pretty thing about me?” 





“Yes you have, too,” answered Hubert, stoutly. 
“But that’s nothing to do with it. Of course I should 
love you better than all the handsome, finely-dressed 
girls in the world.” 

“Well, just so [love you, Hubert. In all the world 
you are just my one darling brother, and no matter 
about fine looks and manners; nobody can be to me 
what you are.” 

“But you know where I came from.” There was a 
struggle in his voice and a great pain in his face. 

“O, Hubert, did you think that could make any dif- 
ference? Didn’t [love you just as well all the time 
you were there?” 

She put up her lips fora kiss and threw her arms 
about his neck. 

The tide was creeping up, and in a few moments the 
waves would be swinging with a mighty joy over the 
sands. It was time to be going. Hubert took hold of 
the child’s hand, and so they walked away; but for 
that time the pain and the darkness had slipped away 


from his soul. 
To be continued. 





For the Companion. 
AFTER MUSQUASHES. 


It was settled winter. The ice had imprisoned the 
brooks, and the snow lay deep and crusted on all the 
fields and roads. 

The Lyeford school boys were revelling in the de- 
lights of the coasting season, and the still more attrac- 
tive excitements of the frequent skating match. 

Hunting was now mostly abandoned to the old fur- 
catchers, and to the few loafers in and abuut the town- 
ship. Even old Quonkit, the Mohegan, did not burn 
powder enough to keep his rifle in killing condition. 
He contented himself with visiting his traps. For work 
he did odd jobs which he could find at any time at the 
homes of the citizens, where he could always get plen- 
ty of cider and baked beans. 

One Saturday, however, which was holiday for the 
boys, the old Indian was splitting kindlings at farmer 
Jarvis’. Davy and ’Kiah, the farmer’s two youngest 
boys, beset him to go and show them how to catch an 
otter. 

Quonkit was not exactly in the mood for hunting 
that day. He put them off with a promise to see about 
it in the afternoon, telling them there would be time 
enough, and that otters were always liveliest just be- 
fore night. 

When the matter was brought up at dinner, the par- 
ents offered so many objections, and the old Indian 
kept so silent, that the boys began to think he had 
waited on purpose to prevent their going at all. 

After.a good deal of pleading, however, they made 
their father and mother consent to release them till 
sundown, on condition that they should do their hunt- 
ing either on Matthews’ or Hascombe’s pond. 

“Aren’t you going to take a gun?” inquired ’Kiah, 
when he saw Quonkit preparing to go with nothing 
but a hatchet. 

“One gun enough,” said the Indian, pointing to 
’Kiah’s little fowling-piece. May be see no otter—only 
musquash.” 

So the three set off on their afternoon hunt. 

It was decided to go to Hascombe’s pond, as game 
would be more plenty in that out of the way place. 
Quonkit had little expectation of finding any otters 
there, however. For several years only now and then 
one had been caught, and he had shot one himself in 
the early part of the season under the old milldam— 
probably the last resident. 

But to the young enthusiasm of ’"Kiah and Davy 
there were otters enough in prospeet toamake them both 
afursuit. Happily this enthusiasm (as is the case gen- 
erally with boys) was more for the motion than for the 
matter of the adventure; so that when they finally ar- 
rived at the pond, and were told by Quonkit after an 
hour’s search, that there were no otters there, they were 
quite prepared to be contented with minks and musk- 
rats. 

A hole of one of the last named species was discov- 
ered on the dam, and the old Indian at length caught 
sight of the tenant. 

Knowing that the habitations of these creatures al- 
ways communicate with the water, he walked out upon 
the pond as soon as he saw the musquash enter his re- 
treat, and waited, watching through the clear ite as if 
in expectation of something. 

The boys stood upon the dam wondering what he 
was going todo. After three or four minutes he told 
*Kiah to fire his gun down the hole. 

’Kiah did so. The charge with the smoking wad 
buried itself far under the bank, filling the hole with 
its sulphury fumes. 

Scarcely had the gun ceased to echo in the woods; 
when Quonkit gave a quick sign of satisfaction, and 
beckoned the boys to him with the warning “‘hist!: step 
soft!’ 

Davy and ’Kiah obeyed, and soon saw the explana- 
tion of the old hunter’s movements, in the shape of the 
routed musquash swimming up stream under the ice. 

Hardly could Quonkit restrain within. proper bounds 
the excitement of his young friends, as they followed 
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the amphibious creature’s headway, and watched him 
paddling under their very feet. 

They, however, contrived to slide along in tolerable 
quietness, behind the noiseless moccasons of the Indian, 
still keeping in sight of the swimming rat; till, fearing 
he would get away, they began to beg their guide to 
show them how to kill him. 

Musquash continued to hold his way up stream un- 
der the ice. It was a wonder to Davy and ’Kiah that 
he did not make for the nearest bank or breathing- 


place, and they supposed he might have had his senses 
confused by the powder-smoke in his hole, and so did 


not know where he was going. 


Quonkit, however, laughed, and assured them that 


musquash knew well enough what he was about. 


At length the creature stopped, let out a bubble of 


air from its nose and hung as if dead. 


“Cut through and get him,” exclaimed Davy, in a 


hurried half-whisper. 


“Ugh,” said Quonkit, waving the boys back with his 


hand. “Wait.” 


A minute passed, during which the old hunter kept 
his finger pointed at the muskrat, and directed tho 


boys to watch him with all their eyes. 


He explained to them that the beaver, mink, otter 
and musquash often breathe out their breath in this 
way when under the ice for a long time, staying by it 
till itis fit to take back again, when they reinhale it 


and pass on. 


’Kiah and Davy had never before seen so curious an 
exhibition of instinct, and the wonderful adaptedness 


of nature to particular circumstances and necessities. 


They watched with intense interest the apparently 
passive creature, to see if he would indeed revive and 


go on as the Indian had said. 


A slight movement of its limbs caused the old hunter 


to lean cautiously forward and raise his hatchet. 


The bubble of air had imbibed sufficient oxygen 


from the water and ice, and the musquash now opened 


his mouth to take it, when Quonkit struck a smart 


blow on the surface directly over his head. 
The animal was frightened away from his breath 
which remained under the ice like a little ring. 


below, drowned. 


Quonkit immediately cut a hole and took him out 


dead. 


The sun was now so low that it was necessary for the 


boys to return, and the three left the pond with thei 
game. 

Quonkit gave them the musquash, and taking his 
leave of them by the way, sent them home, as much 
leased and instructed as if they had been looking at 
the pictures in a magic lantern. WALES. 





For the Companion. 
MAY BASKETS. 

There isa very pleasant custom prevailing among 
the young people in a beautiful little town situated 
about half way between Boston, Mass., and Providence, 
R. L, that is not, I believe, practised elsewhere. Or 
perhaps I should have said there used to be, for I have 
not been in the town for a good many years. In those 
days it afforded the young people a good deal of amuse- 
ment. 

I will describe it, and recount certain events in which 
I was personally interested. 

During the month of May the girls and boys thought 
more of May baskets than of almost any thing else; and 
the first spring flowers were gathered to adorn them. 
May baskets were simply baskets of any size or descrip- 
tion; any thing that could be hung on the outside door 
handle would answer the purpose. 

Paper of two colors we learned to weave into exceed- 
ingly pretty baskets, which could be filled with candies 
—and candies we were always sure would be accepta- 
ble. 

The fun consisted in fastening the basket to the han- 
die of the door; and then after rapping loudly, in get- 
ting away undiscovered. 

Of course the attempt was not made until dusk, and 
sometimes not until quite late in the evening. 

Hattie and I had an uncle, a widower, whom we 
liked very much. He did business in Boston, and came 
to his farm only once or twice a week. He had never 
been the recipient of a similar honor, so one night we 
started for the walk of a mile, just in season to reach 
his house at early dusk. 

I remember meeting an old, half-crazed man, who 
stopped and asked us a few questions, which caused me 
to shiver with fright; but we got to uncle’s house in 
safety. After two or three loud knocks, and leaving 
a basket of flowers on the handle of the door, we ran a 
few steps and hid behind a large tree. 

When the person who came to the door had taken 
the flowers, we crept to the window to hear what was 
said; for as no one was there but uncle, his housekeep- 
er and her husband, we knew we were in no danger of 
being chased. His pleased surprise delighted us great- 
ly, and after listening until he went to his room, we 
hurried home through the moonlight, young enough 
and timid enough to feel that we were heroines. 

Another year, in order to mystify him as much as 
possible, I took one to church and laid it carefully in 
his carriage. It was a very pretty basket, covered 
with moss, and filled with wintergreen berries. You 
can imagine the enjoyment we experienced from hear- 
ing him wonder who it could have been that gave the 
little present, and with great humility professing that 
he “did not think there was any one who cared enough 
for him te do such a thing.” As he was very fine look- 
ing, and a favorite with the ladies, we regarded the as- 
sertion as slightly disingenuous. However, we gave 
him all the benefit of uncertainty, and the possibility 
that some charming lady might have been the donor. 

One evening my sister and myself were the recipi- 
ents of thirteen baskets of different kinds. I remem- 
ber one made from an egg shell, from which a third 
had been smoothly cut off, and the remainder very 
handsomely ornamented with flowers cut from silver 
paper. 

Another was of a portion of an orange skin, treated 
similarly. The contents were candies and flowers. 
Our brothers rushed out and caught every one of the 
boys who brought them, much to our delight. 


After 
swimming a few yards the rat grew helpless and floated 


One day, the very last day of May, mother had gone 
to Boston for a visit. About ten o’clock in the even- 
ing, as I sat reading in my room, a thundering knock 
at one of the doors startled me. - I was the only person 
awake in the house, and felt that I must see what was 
wanted. It required considerable resolution to do so, 
but on timidly opening the door a little way and peep- 
ing out, I found what seemed to be a tiny man stand- 
ing there. He was no larger than Gen. Tom Thumb, 
and I had to assist him into the house. 

After shutting the door and locking it, too, I took 
the note which he had held towards me all the time. 
It was addressed to Miss Amanda Brown, a young la- 
dy visiting the family at the time, and who was sup- 
posed to be approaching the age at which ladies are 
termed “old maids.” I called her, and she soon came 
down stairs to see her visitor. On opening the note we 
found some poetry written in printing letters; but I 
soon detected the writer through the disguise. 

How angry she was! So much so that I was very 
sorry it had not been sent to me. 

“It is so provoking,” she said, “that it is the very 
last night of the month, and so late, too. I wish we 
could retaliate in some way.” 

“We'll do so,” said I. ‘“Let’s take him back at once. 
Mother is away, and there’s no one to object.” 

So I sat down and scribbled a few verses, while she 
got ready to start. We were soon off. It was a moon- 
light night, but quite foggy. 

We had nearly a mile to walk. It was necessary to 
be very cautious when we arrived near the house, for 
we saw lights, and were anxious not to be discovered; 
but there were so many young folks in the family that 
the prospect of escape was not very good. 

Well, we crept along in the shadows, our hearts beat- 
ing harder and harder, until the house was reached. 
Amanda knocked at one door and [ at another; and we 
knocked loud enough, I assure you, to awaken the 
1| soundest sleeper. Then away we ran. The doors were 
opened—we heard laughter and screams, and knew that 
faster runners than we would in a moment or two be 
in pursuit. 

‘lhe next house was not far away, and directly oppo- 
site it stood a carriage house, large, but without a door. 
Into that we flew, out of breath. Back, back, into the 
darkest part of it we hurried, regardless of what might 
impede our way. In another minute one, then another 
pursuer went flying by our hiding place. Then the 
r| girls followed, talking and laughing. Then for awhile 
it was quiet; but not long, for finding no trace of us, 


, 





road. 


every minute that they would enter our place of con- 
cealment. 


him. 
member how I wanted to cough, and the more [ tried 


throat. 


the pursuers returned, searching carefully all along the 
We saw them pass, heard their merry talk, and feared 


At last one of them walked carefully into 
the shed, and came almost near enough for us to touch 
It was so dark that he could not see us. I re- 


to avoid it the more tormenting the irritation in the 


Having waited until he had concluded we were not 
there, the young man left. Soon two others turned 
back towards our house, and one of them bore on his 
shoulders the little man, evidently intending to hang 
him on the door again for Amanda's benefit. 
provoked then. 

It began to grow tedious remaining there so long in 
the cold night air. Nevertheless, we waited and wait- 


We were 


ed until it seemed as if they must have returned home 


across the fields, searching in that direction. 

Finally we crept from our hiding place, looking one 
side and another cautiously; then hurried on, watch- 
ing before and behind. There were no signs of our 
pursuers. Further and further towards home we went, 
peering through the fog at every bush, and listening 
for every sound. ; 

Then we changed shawls and bonnets, and arranged 
that in case the young men caught us, Amanda should 
bend her knees and I stand on tiptoes to deceive them if 
possible, as we had reason to suppose one of the pursu- 
ers had some preferences of his own respecting one of us. 

We passed at length the house next to our own, and 
had seen noone. Hurrying along now with hopeful 
hearts, we reached the foot of the hill just north of 
home—almost there—when out from the tall bushes, 
through moonlight and fog, peered two heads. With 
shouts and laughter we were caught; and to our great 
disgust the disguises proved entirely useless. We had 
not spoken nor laughed, but on tiptoes, or with bent 
knees, mutely stood, to deceive somebody, and some- 
body would not be deceived. 

It was annoying to be caught after all, and attended 
home for the few remaining rods by captors who en- 


joyed their triumph with the keenest and most obtru- 








sive relish. This first attempt to defend woman’s 
rights was such an inglorious failure, that one of us, 
certainly, never tried it again. 

An amusing thing occurred to Hattie, one evening. 
At the school which she attended was a lad whom she 
disliked very much; but, as it happened, he did not re- 
ciprocate her feeling. 

One night, before bedtime, came the unmistakable 
May basket knock, and of course the boys flew to the 
door. It was the best part of the sport, as you can im- 
agine, to chase the venturesome boy or girl who court- 
ed the chance of being caught; but this time my broth- 
ers missed the fun; for there Moses stood, with an im- 
mense, elegant basket, filled with quantities of attrac- 
tive things, in his hand. Giving it to the boys, for 
Hattie, he said ““He wasn’t going to run the risk of 
losing this basket. Last year he hung one, and the 
boys stole it, and he didn’t mean they should get this.”’ 

Between the teasing of her brothers and her dislike 
to the donor, poor Hattie derived more annoyance than 
pleasure from that gift. 

But the best thing of the kind we ever took part in 
was of a somewhat different character, and may sug- 
gest to some of you a happy thought. 

There was a poor widow, Mrs. Smith, who had three 
little children to support, and no one to help her do it. 
Wishing to give her some presents that would be useful, 
and preferring that she would not know from whom 
they came, we purchased for her a nice dark calico dress, 
then adding smaller patterns for dresses and aprons for 


had the pleasure, one night, of leaving them at her 
door, without being seen ourselves. 

I am sure we derived more enjoyment from that May 
basket than from all the others we ever hung. 


~~ 
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FAIRY FOLK. 


The story-books have told you 
Of the fairy-folk so nice, 
That make them leather aprons 
Of the ears of little mice, 
And wear the leaves of roses 
Like a cap upon their heads, 
And sleep at night on thistle down, 
Instead of feather-beds! 


These stories, too. have told you, 
No doubt to your surprise, 

That the fairies ride in coaches 
That are drawn by butterflies; 

And come into your chambers, 
When you are locked in dreams, 

And right across your counterpanes 
Make bold to drive their teams; 

And that they heap your pillows 
With their gifts of rings and pearls; 

But do not heed such idle tales, 
My little boys and girls. 


There are no nf folk that ride 
About the world at night, 

Who give you rings or other things 
To pay for doing right. 

But if you do to others what 
You'd have them do to you, 

You'd be as blest as if the best 


Story books were true. ALIce Carey. 
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For the Companion. 
THE SCOUT’S JOURNEY. 


About eighty years ago, when the British hovered 
along our northern frontier, meditating mischief and 
inciting the hostile tribes of Indians to predatory war- 
fare, the commander of the military post that stood on 
the site of the famous Fort du Quesne, had among his 
men a veteran soldier and forester named Worrall. 

This man was one of those characters who make their 
way by their own force of will to usetulness and fame. 

Trained to scenes of hardship, he had acquired great 
coolness in danger, and for long expeditions, involving 
short rations and fatiguing marches, he possessed al- 
most the endurance of a desert camel. These qualities, 


lected for spy service. 


was chosen leader of the party. 


Indian guides, in the direction of ‘Lake Erie. 


fords. 


pose. 
Worrall’s lynx-eyes were everywhere. 
have been distinguished from warriors of the Six Na- 


were wholly on their guard. 


the sound of their guns would bring them into trouble 


knew that they were in the immediate vicinity of foes. 


crept forward to reconnoitre. 


borhood of the spies. 
the two Chickasaw guides gone! Overcome with fear 


the cowardly fellows had stolen away and fled the dan 
gerous Vicinity with all possible haste. 


bushes and drift-wood. 


lage farther down the shore. An exciting scene pre- 
sented itself to the eyes of the two men. 


engaged in feasting, wrestling and horse-racing. 
making themselves merry over their plundcr. 


the barbarians at their sport until nightfall. 


important intelligence of their plans. 


Big Beaver River. 


long an expedition, gave out at this point. 


but scanty results, owing to the swollen state of th 





her children, and some apples and other eatables, we 


joined to a sagacity more than a match for the cunning 
of the wiliest savage, caused him to be repeatedly se- 


When, therefore, Washington, with a view to prevent 
possible hostilities, gave orders for the sending of a 
party of scouts to the Sandusky River, the headquar- 


ters of the Six Nations, to ascertain the numbers and 
intentions of the British and Indians there, Worrall 


It was a splendid May morning when he set out on 
foot, with his tour picked soldiers and two Chickasaw 


Their way lay for almost the whole distance through 
wild, uninhabited forest lands, and across streams 
swulien by the spring rains and without bridges or 


Added to these was the constant peril from the hos- 
tile Indians, who haunted the region in marauding par- 
ties and would be only too ready to ambuscade the 
scouts if they suspected their presence and their pur- 


He had taken 
the precaution to disguise himself and his men with 
paint and feathers, so that they could with difficulty 


—$— 
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fresh trail of a deer, and immediately started ™ pur 
suit, 

Worrall, who was far in advance of the rest, 2002 
came in sight of the animal, and was on the point of 
shooting him, when the creature bounded away, ang 
five Indians appeared leading a white woman, who car. 
ried a child in her arms. 

The marauders had doubtless found some Settler’: 
cabin and captured his family. Worrall hesitate 
whether to spend his last charge of powder in a dg. 
perate attempt to rescue the woman and child, or » 
main in concealment till the party were out of sight, 
As they drew near, he recognized the woman as th, 
wife of an old acquaintance. Humanity and friendship 
instantly banished all other considerations, and he took 
sure aim from behind a tree, and shot the leader ot 
the band through the heart. 

Bounding forward in his Indian dress, and yelling tg 
his followers, as if he had twenty men and plenty of 
ammunition, he seized the dead Indian’s powder-hon 
and drew his knife, as though he intended to scalp him, 
Supposing him to be the chief of a large party, the 
savages at once scattered and concealed themselves, 
The woman, too, would have fled, but Worrall calle 
her by name, and snatching her child, bade her folloy 
him with all possible speed. 

The Indians recovered from their confusion and fire 
upon them at long range, but without injury. Fo, 
some time they continued their scattering shots, but » 
sudden and so daring had bec n the attack of the Scout, 
that they evidently believed an ambush to be set {or 
them somewhere in the vicinity, and pursued s0 can. 
tiously that Worrall and his charge were soon ont of 
their reach. 

His men, instead of obeying his call when he fir 
among the party of Indians, doubtless considered his 
act a piece of madness. Being without ammunition 
themselves, they had fled precipitately in the direction 
of Fort Mackintosh. 

Here the intrepid ranger found them, and after stay. 
ing long enough with the garrison to recruit, started 
with them for his own headquarters, leaving the woman 
and child in a place of safety. Worrall was liberally 
rewarded by the government for his valuable services, 
and received, besides, the full rank and pay of a cap 
tain. Wates, 
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A FEW FACTS ABOUT THE MOOSE, 
The moose is the largest of the deer kind. Themale, 
or bull moose, is ordinarily as large as a mule; speci- 
mens have been killed of still greater dimensions. The 
females are considerably smaller than the males. 

The color of the moose, like that of other animals of 
the deer kind, varies with the season; it varies also 
with the sex. The male is tawny brown over the back, 
sides, head and thighs; this changes to a darker hue 
in winter, and in very old animals it is nearly black; 
hence the name black elk, which is given in some dis 
tricts to the moose. The under parts of the body ar 
light colored, with a tinge of yellow or soiled white, 
The female is of a sandy-brown color above, and be 
neath almost white. The calves are sandy-brown, but 
never spotted, as are the fawns of the common deer. 
Besides being the largest, the moose is certainly the 
most ungraceful of the deer family. His head is long, 
out of all proportion; so, too, are his legs; while his 
neck is short in an inverse ratio. His ears are nearly 
afoot in length, broad and slouching. His eyes are 








tions, in case the enemy should spy them before they 


In this way they performed their tiresome march of 
two hundred miles, subsisting mainly on game, and 
shooting as little as possible, even of this, fearing that 


The night before they reached Sandusky they sud- 
denly came in sight of the smoke of a camp-fire, and 


Worrall told his men to remain concealed while he 
He found no signs of life around the camp-fires save 
two squaws, who were sound asleep. This seemed to 


indicate that the Indians had not suspected the neigh- 


Returning, he found his party of soldiers asleep and 


The next day Worrall led his men to the bank of the 
river. Leaving all but one of them ina place of con- 
cealment, he waded with his companion into the centre 
of the stream, where was a small island covered with 


He found himself now in full view of the Indian vil. 


small, and his muzzle square. The upper lip overhangs 
the under by several inches. An erect mane, somewhat 
resembling that of a cropped Shetland pony, runs from 
the base of the horns over the withers, and some way 
down the back; this adds to the stiff and ungainly ap- 
pearance of the animal. 

-| The horns of the moose are a striking characteristic. 
They are flattened out like shovels, while along theedge 
rise the points or antlers. 

-| The haunts and habits of the moose differ materially 
from those of other deer. He cannot browse uponlevel 
ground without kneeling or widening his legs to agreat 
extent; this difficulty arises from the extreme length of 
his legs and the shortness of his neck. He can do ber 
ter upon the sides of steep hills, and he is often see 
in such places grazing upward. 

Grass, however, is not his favorite food; he prefers 
»| the twigs and leaves of trees—such as birch, willow and 
"| maple. There is one species of the last of which he # 
extremely fond; it is that known as striped maple, of, 
in the language of hunters, moose-wood. He likewise 
peels off the bark from old trees of this sort, and feed 
upon it, as well as upon several species of mosses with 
which the arctic regions abound. It will be seen that 
in these respects he resembles the giraffe; he may be 
regarded as the giraffe of the frigid zone. 


As many as 
three thousand armed and painted warriors were there, 


They had returned from a successfal raid, and were 


From 
their hiding place on the island the two spies watched 


Worrall then decided to return to the shore and col- 
lect his men. During the hours of darkness, the daring 
scout prowled around the Indian settlement, until he 
had obtained all the information he could, exposing 
himself, meanwhile, te great peril, and sometimes ap- 
proaching so near as to overhear the boasting of the 
savages (whose language he well understood) and gain 


He then hastened his departure with his party, un- 
discovered, and travelled rapidly homeward by weary 
days journeys without special accident, until he reached 


So defective was the map followed by the spies, that 
the distance of their journey had been much under- 
estimated, and their ammunition, insufficient for so 


The men had fed, too, but sparingly, and were all 
weakened by exposure and fatigue. Fishing affirded 


streams, and the last charge of powder and ball belong- 
ing to the company was in Worrall’s gun. 

They, however, hoped to reach Fort Mackiatosh in 
time to get relief. Under these circumstances while 
they were slowly pursuing their way, they struck the 


He loves the forest; he is rarely found in the ope? 
ground—on the prairie, never. On open, level ground, 
he is easily overtaken by the hunter. He makes buté 
poor run in such a situation. His feet are tender, a 
his wind short; besides, as we have already said, be 
cannot browse there without great inconvenience. 

He keeps in the thick forest and the impenetrable 
swamp, where he finds the food most to his liking. It 
summer he takes to the water, wading into lakes ani 
rivers, and frequently swimming across both. This 
habit renders him at that season an easy prey to his 
emies, the hunters, for in the water he is easily kil 
Nevertheless, he loves to bury himself in the water, '* 
cause along the shores of lakes and margins of rivet 
he finds the tall reed grass and the pond lily—the #* 
ter a particular favorite with him. In this way, too, b 
rids himself of the biting gnats and stinging mos” 
toes that swarm here, and cools his blood, fevered 
parasites, larvee and the hot sun. 

The female moose produces one, two and sometime 
three calves at a birth; this isin April or May. 
ing the summer they are seen in families—that * 
bull, a cow, and two calves. Sometimes the group * 
cludes three or four cows; but this is rare. F 

Occasionally, when the winter comes on, several 
these family parties unite, and form herds of many # 
| dividuals. When the snow is deep, one of these 
will tread down a space of several acres, in which od 
will be found browsing on the bark and twigs of 
trees. 

A place of this sort is termed by the hunters # -“ 
yard; and in euch a situation the animals become 
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easy prey. They are shot down on the spot, and those 
that attempt to escape through the deep snow are over- 
taken and brought to bay by dogs. 

This can only happen, however, when the snow is 
deep and crusted with frost; otherwise the hunters and 
their dogs, as well as their heavier game, would sink in 
it, When the snow is of old standing it becomes icy 
on the surface through the heat of the sun, rain and 
frost; then it will bear the hunter, but not the deer. 
The latter break through it, and as these animals are 
sender-hoofed, they are lacerated at every jump. They 
soon feel the pain, give up the attempt to escape, and 
come to bay. Itis dangerous for dogs to approach 
them when in this mood. They strike with the hoofs 
of their fore feet, a single blow of which often knocks 
the breath out of the stoutest deer-hound. There are 
many records of hunters having been sacrificed in a 
similar manner. 

Few animals are more shy than the moose. Its sight 
jsacute; 80, too, with its sense of smell; but the or 
gan in which it chiefly confides is the ear. It can hear 
the slightest noise at a great distance; and the hunter’s 
foot among the dead leaves, or upon the frozen snow- 
crast, often betrays him long before he can creep with- 
in range. 





A QUESTION IN LONG DIVISION. 


Aboy named Richard Walfers was on his way to 
school one day, with his slate and books neatly strapped 
jn a bundle under his arm, when he felt a hand resting 
on his shoulder, and, on turning round, he saw a pleas- 
ant looking gentleman, who saia to him,— 

“Qn your way to school, I suppose?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Richard. 

“{ see you have a slate in your bundle, and suppose 
you have an arithmetic, too. What do you cipher in?” 
“Long division,” said Richard. cane ; 

“Will you let me try and work a question in long di- 
yision on your slate?”’ the man asked. 

Richard looked at him in astonishment, and scarcely 
knew what answer to make. .He did not know but the 
man was crazy; for whoever heard of a sane man stop- 

ing a boy in the road and asking permission to use 

js slate for ciphering ? 

However, Richard thought he would see what the 
man would do, and he unbuckled his bundle and hand- 
ed slate and pencil to the gentleman, The stranger 
took them without saying any thing, and stepping to 
the side of the path, tigured away in silence for two or 
three minutes. By the time he had finished, some half- 
a-dozen of the schoolboys came along, and stopped to 
see what was going on. 

“Good-morning, boys—I’m glad to see you,” said the 
gentleman. ‘“Here’s a question in long division I’ve 
been working out, and | want you to look at it and see 
if it is right.’ 

Richard took the slate, while the boys looked over 
his shoulder at these figures: 





29)384605(12572 “Wrong!” “Wrong!” 
29 “It is wrong!” shouted several 
— Voices at once. 
14 “What's the matter with it, boys? 
58 Where is it wrong?” said the gen- 
—_— tleman. 
165 “Why,” said Richard, “you made 
145 & mistake almost at the very start. 
Nine from eighteen leaves nine, and 
210 you ve got it seven.” 
208 “And is that the only mistake?” 
_ said the man. 
15 “That's all I saw,” answered 
58 Richard. 2 
_ “I guess it’s all right,” said .an- 
17 another boy. 


_ “Work out the question yourself, 
and let me see the result,” said the gentleman. 

Richard did so, and handed the slate to the man, who 
at once sa.d,— 


“Your quotient is 13,262, and is right. Mine was 
12,572, and was wrong; and the boys were all wrong 
in saying that the only mistake was that made in the 
beginning; for, as that was wrong, every thing that fol- 
lowed it was wrong. Those figures, though right in 
themselves, gave me a wrong answer, because of the 


error in the commencement. 


“And that is just the way you’ll find it through life. 
A wrong committed while young will cleave to you in 
And though 
you may afterward repeut and do right, yet the results 
of your life will be ditterent from what they would have 

wen had you always done right, for life is like a ques- 
tion in long division, and you are daily working it out. 

“The results which will be seen at the day of judg- 
ment will be the quotient. The boy who lies, or swears, 
oris dishonest, is making a mistake in the commence- 
nent of this great question, which will very seriously 


some shape or other as long as you live. 


affect the quotient when the work is finished.” 


By this time the school-bell rang, and the boys went 
on their way, thinking that the strange man had taken 


4 strange way to teach them a very useful lesson. 





CHEAP LIVING. 


What would our farmers’ boys say ff their prospects 
of money making were no better than those of many a 
black-eyed country lad of Spain? A gentleman writ- 


ing from that country says: 


The peasants work on the farms of large proprietors,| “Yes,” said Annie; “now we’ll have time to play in 

and get from six to ten cents aday and their food, | our cubby-house a long time before supper.” 
ey are working by the season. This sounds 

The wages of laboring men who find them- 

and who work by the day, will average forty or 


when th 
small. 
selves, 
fifty cents a day. 


0 know what such pay is worth we must know how 
Tha and what it costs to buy the food they have. 
heir food is chiefly = of bacon oil and vegetables, 
hey take a kettle of this thick 

a pudding than a soup, to the fields 
day after day, year in and year out, eat 
the same thing. And this food costs a 


live, 


With bread and fruit. 
Soup, more like 
With them; and 
substantially 

little more than nothing. 


able 
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WORTHY OF IMITATION. 


— trait of character is more beautiful and becomin 


People of that country : 


A beautiful trait of character and a lovely custom of 
Panish peasantry — in their love for ts. 
e gon and 


Tey yield to them obedience, respect, venera 


¥e, after taey are aged, and the children are men and 
meu grown. The married children delight to have 


ther pare 
these children even quarrel amo 


and keep possession of their 
wait of character is said to mark & 


has no Such reve 

rence for o} q 

a had a little more eee et te 
Panish 


parents. 


to honor one’s father and mother. 





he ground is easily worked, the climate is so favor- 
to growth, and land so abundant, that what can 
if for food is almost as accessible to the poor as 

Vegetables were spontaneous and free to every body. 


one which a correspondent of the New York Ob- 
‘erver, now travelling in Spain, says is exhibited by the 


nts to direct and govern them as in childhood, 
mg themselves to 
here 
low country, wi 
Past, the ancient, is held in honor; wile progrese 
to that 


Spain in young America, if it is 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





THE ANTS AND THE LADY-BUG. 


“QO, little People of the Hill!” 
ed a Lady-bug one day, 

“Why do you work, with such a will, 

And never find time to play? 
_ You will grow old before your time, 

Old, and feeble, and ys 

Then come with me to that happy cli 
Where we'll sport our lives away !’’ 


But the little People of the Hill 
Went each on his busy way; 

They were too eager their mouths to fill, 
To answer the Lady-bug’s say. 

So she watched them draw the ruddy grain 
For the winter’s dreary 7 

And laughed in her sleeve, ‘I'll come again, 
When they will be glad to play.” 


The little People of the Hill, 
In their winter-quarters snug, 

Amid their comfort, wondered still 
Of the fate of the Lady-bug. 

But they found her a withered, frozen thing, 
One morning at the door, 

And knew that her shining, silver wing, 
Would never open more. 


The little People of the Hill 
Taught me this lesson, too: 
To always work with a hearty will, 
Whenever there’s work to do. 
So shall I, passing through the strife 
And doing naught that’s amiss, 
Find in another, higher life, 
The sure reward of this. 





For tne Companion. 


WHO BIT THE CHEESE? 


Mrs. Ray was busy one morning helping her six chil- 
dren get ready for school. 

There were two boys and four girls to be provided 
with dinners and lunches, not to mention the missing 
slates and books which no one but mother could find. 
Besides these six noisy children there was little baby 
Joe in the cradle, and Amy, not much bigger, who kept 
repeating, “I wis J could do to school. OI wis I 
could.” 

When the children were ready to start Mrs. Ray said, 
“Now, children, listen to me. I am going to take Amy 
and Joe and go over to your Aunt Jane’s, to stay all 
day. I shall be home before dark. Horace, you know 
where to find the key—under the back door-step. I 
will put some luncheon on a plate in the pantry, and 
Fannie may divide it when you get home. Now be 
good children and take care of little Carrie.” 

The children promised and started for school. They 
had to walk a long way, but they enjoyed it, and as 
they seldom quarrelled, they were never tired of each 
other’s company. 

Carrie was only five years old, and had never been 
to school until this summer. It made her feel very 
proud io walk off with her brothers and sisters, instead 
of staying at home with Amy and the baby. 

To-day, however, she thought a visit to Aunt Jane’s 
much nicer than a long day at school, and she almost 
made up her mind to ask her mother about it; but be- 
fore she had quite decided, Frank and Fannie were lead- 
ing her along so fast she couldn’t stop to think. 

The day was warm, and long before five o’clock Carrie 
was very tired. She leaned her plump little cheek on 
her hand, and looked so sober and sleepy that the teach- 
er almost laughed when he looked at her. 

He noticed, too, that many of the little ones were 
tired and restless, so he gave them permission to go 
home full half an hour before the school was dismissed. 
Carrie, with her little friends, Annie and Emma Wells, 
walked slowly along hand in hand,chatting merrily. 
“Aren’t you glad we are out so early?” asked Emma. 


“What kind of a house is it?” asked Carrie. 
“O it’s a darling little house that Uncle Hiram made 
for us last night,” answered Emma. “It is made of 
boards, and has got a real roof, and little benches and 
shelves, and Annie and I have found a lots of beautiful 
broken dishes! Can’t you come home with us and 
see it?” 

“O I can’t,” said Carrie, regretfully. “I wouldn’t 
dare; for mother didn’t say so; and mother’s gone to 
Aunt Jane’s, and left the key under the doorstep and 
some luncheon onthe pantry shelf.” 

“Why! isn’t that nice!” exclaimed Annie; “for now 
you can all keep house in a truly house, and not make 
believe. I wish our mother would do so once. I’ll ask 
her as quick as I get home.” , 

“But sha’n’t you be lonesome till your brothers and 
sisters come?” inquired Emma. 

“O no,” said Carrie, “I shall go and look at the 
pigs.” 

Here they reached the road which turned off towards 
Mr. Wells’ house, and the little girls separated. Car- 


~ 


and then stopping to gather buttercups and dandelions, 


the window! 


step and ran off to look at the pigs. 





rie walked along alone, singing little songs, and now 


till at length she reached her home. How lonely the 
house looked with the closed doors and no mother at 


Carrie laid her primer carefully down on the door- 
Kitty, who was 
taking an afternoon nap on the stone wall, waked up 
suddenly, stretched herself and ran towards Carrie, as 


atms and carried her wifh her to see the “big pig’s 
little babies. 

But the little pigs didn’t seem to care about being 
looked at, for they ran behind their mother, and all 
Carrie’s coaxing was in vain. They would not come 
to her. 

So at last she was tired and went away. 

“I guess I’ll go into the house,” she said to herself. 
“T can unlock the door as well as Horace.” 

So she found the key, and after som~ trouble suc- 
ceeded in unlocking the door. “There!’’ she said, tri- 
umphontly, “what'll Horace say to that?” 

She began to wish the others would come; she was | 
tired of staying alone, and besides, she was getting 
hungry. “I wonder what mother left on the shelf,” 
she said, going towards the pantry. 

There on the shelf stood a large plateful of doughnuts, 
and near by was something covered with a wire screen | 
and a napkin. She removed these and discovered a | 
great piece of cheese. 

“QO my!” she said, standing on tiptoe. “How good 
it sm lls! I wish a piece was cut off.” 

The sight of the cheese made her more hungry than 
ever, but she did not dare to try to cut it, for her mo- 
ther had forbidden her to touch a knife without leave. 

At last she took the cheese in her hands and bit off a 
large piece. Then she covered it again and ran to see 
if her brothers and sisters were coming. 

They were just entering the gate. Carrie was very 
glad, and ran to meet them, exclaiming, “See, Horace! 
I unlocked the door all alone.” 

“Hurrah! what a brave girl!” said Horace. “Now 
for some luncheon. But Frank must feed the hens 
first, while I bring in the wood.” 

So Fannie brought the doughnuts and cheese and set 
them on the kitchen table. When the boys were ready | 
she uncovered the cheese and gave the knife to Frank, | 
asking him to cut it. , | 

“Hollo!” exclaimed Frank, “somebody’s been biting 
it. ‘‘Here’s the marks of teeth.” . 
Carrie felt very much ashamed, but she said nothing, 
while her sisters exclaimed, “i didn’t!” “I didn’t!” 

“T can find out,” said Frank. “Show me your teeth, 
Fannie.” And he compared them with the marks in 
the cheese. ‘ 

“°?Twasn’t you,” he said. “Now Julia.” 

When he came to Carrie, at last, he gave a great shout. 
“You're the rogue! I might have known those two 
wide front teeth. I’m astonished at you, young lady.” 

Carrie began to cry. “I was so hungry,” she said. 

“Never mind, dear,” said Julia, “it was no harm.” 
And they all kissed and comforted her. 

Only Frank cut Carrie’s piece of cheese with the 
marks of her teeth on it. “You can make some more 
just like them,” he said. 

“No,” said Carrie, laughing; “I’ll eat these up, so 
you can’t see ’em.” 

And in ten minutes more there were neither dough- 
nuts nor cheese to be seen. is 














Sports and Pastimes. 





Blowing the Feather. 


Take a small, downy feather that will float lightly in the 
air, hold it in the midst of a group of three or more people, | 
and give it a puff. It will fly to the ceiling like a rocket, | 
and come floating down softly within provoking reach of 
somebody’s nose, when it should be immediately blown up | 





again. 

To play it with forfeits, a number, 1, 2, 8, etc., is given to 
each player, and all form a ring, with closed eyes, around 
the feather-holder, who gives it a puff that sets it going, and | 
calls out for “No 1,” “No. 4,” or ‘No. 10,” to keep it up. 

Whoever, through lack of breath, or through laughter or 
laziness, lets it fall to the floor, pays a forfeit. 


Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
i, 








I am composed of 6 letters. 
My 1, 5, 3 is a body of water. 
My 8, 2, 5 is a liquor. 
My 5. 8. 1, 4 is a point of the compass, 
My 1, 5, 3, 4 is a place to rest. 
My 3, 4 is a preposition. 
My 1, 5, 3, 2 is a fish. 
My 1, 3, 2, 6 occurs every day. 
3. 


I am in the men, but not in the boys. 

I am in the playthings, but not in the toys, 
1 am in the north, but not in the south. 

1 am in the nose, but not in the mouth. 

1 am in the minister, but not in his hat, 

I am in the kitten, but not in the cat. 

I um in the barn, but not in the floor. 

I am in the window, but not in the door, 

I am in the a but not in the state, 

1 am in the pencil, but not in the slate. 


4. 


With what three letters can you express a sentence con- 
taining ten letters? 


Conundrums. 
= is a washerwoman the most cruel person in the 
world? Because she daily wrings men’s bosoms. 


Which is the oldest tree? The elder tree, of course. 

How may you best keep e; from spoiling? By ea 
them while they’re fresh. ieee ew nies 

Why are people who stutter not to be relied on? Because 
they are always breaking their word. 

Why are gentlemen’s love-letters so liable to go astray? 
Because they are always miss-directed. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Conflagrations. 
2. Neck-lace. 
8. (1) Mr. and Mrs. A. cross the river 
brings the boat back. (2) Mrs. B. and M » 
A. returns. (3) Mr. B. and Mr. C. cross, Mr. and Mrs. 
return. (4) Mr. A. and Mr. B. cross, Mrs. C. returns. 


A. 
rs 


together, Mr. 
rs. C. cross, \o 
B. 
5) 





if she were glad to see her. Carrie took her up in her 


Mrs. C. and Mr. B. go over, and Mr. A. returns for his 
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SUSAR CONN 


They will be given to the Fifty Subscribers who secure 


the Fifty largest numbers of new subscribers to the psper 
up to July Ist, 1868, 


6 Gold Watches. 
14 Silver Watches. 
10 Gold Pencils. 
10 Beautiful Gold Tipped Rubber Pencils. 
10 Silver Pencils, with Gold Pens. 


These will be given IN ADDITION to & PREMIUM for 


EACH NEW NAME, as tokens of respect to subscribers 


who are the most successful in enlarging the circulation 


of the Companion. 


The watches will be carefully selected; and while at- 
tractive to the eye in their beautiful cases, will be excel- 
lent time-keepers. The other gifts will be costly and 
beautiful. 


Make at least an endeavor to obtain one. 


Your labor cannot be lost, 


Whether you get a Present or not, the value of the 
Premiums given will pay very handsomely for each new 
name. Thus ample compensation will be received for 
every subscriber obtained, and, in addition, the prospect 


of a most gratifying PaesentT—if YoU PERSEVERE. 


That those of our Young Friends who desire to secure 
one of the presents may be encouraged to persevere in 
their efforts to get new subscribers, we will state, that 
the largest numbers of new names sent last year, by 
the two subscribers who secured Gold Watches, were 
eighty-one and sixty-four. The smallest number of names 
that secured a present, was sixteen, 


Last year we offered only Twenty-Four Presents, - 
This year we shall give FIFTY. 


The probabilities of success are thus doubled. 


PERSEVERE! 








RESPECTING PREMIUMS, 


Any person wishing a List of our Premiums, offered for New 
Subscribers, can have one by sending for it, by letter or other- 
wise, to this office. 


We give Premiums for new subscribers, not ¢o new subscrt- 
bers. 


No person sending his own name as a subscriber can receive a 
premium for it. 


Any person, after subscribing for Tok COMPANION and paying 
for it the full price, can then receive premiums for ail the new 
subscribers he may secure. Payment must, of course, be made 
in advance. 


These Premiums are given as compensation for time and 
trouble given by subscribers who endeavor to help us extend the 
circulation of the paper. 


They are very costly and liberal, because we believe in gen- 
erous returns for friendly acts. 


Each new name can be sent in as soon as itis secured. The 
Premium will be forwarded without delay. 


New Subscribers can commence taking the paper at any time 
during the year. It is not necessary that subscriptions begin in 
January. \ 

Should, however, new subscribers prefer to commence their 
subscription with the first issue of the year, all the back num- 
bers can be furnished them. 

Subscribers who are endeavoring to secure a large number of 
new names, 80 as to receive the costliest Premiums, can, if they 
prefer, send in each name as it is secured, with the payment for 
it. When their full list is completed we will send the premium or 
premiums to which they are entitled. 


TERMS: 


One copy, one year, payment strictly in advance, $1,25. If not 
paid for in advance, $1,50. 


Any person sending his own name and the name of a NEW 
subscriber, and NOT WISHING A PREMIUM, can have two 
copies of the paper one year for $2,10, payment in advance. 

Any person sending his own name and the names of TWO 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS, and NOT WISHING PREMIUMS, can 
have three copies of the paper for $3, payment in advance. 

Papers delivered in the city by carriers, $1,50 in advance 
91,75 if not paid in advance. 


Subscribers wishing to stop their papers should notify us by 
letter. Payment of arrearages must be made before the paper is 
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discontinued. 
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In advance, 

If payment 
Is delayed af- 
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invariably be 
paid. 
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riers, $1.50 in | 
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tlons can commence at any | 
time during the year. | 
DISCONTINUANCES.—The 
Publishers must be notified by letter, 
a > when a subscriber wishes his paper stopped. 

Papers will not be stopped until all arrearages are paid. 

Above all, never forget, in addressing the Publishers, to give 
the name of the Post Office to which your paper is sent, other- 
wise your name cannot be found upon our books. 

Letters to the Publishers should be addressed PERRY MASON 
& CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass, 








For the Companion. 
WILD PEOPLE. 
Maria le Blanc, 

In the year 1731, as a nobleman was hunting at Son- 
gi, near the ancient and historic town of Chalons, on 
the river Champagne, in France, he discovered a couple 
of objects at a distance in the water, at which he fired, 
supposing them to be birds. 

They immediately disappeared, but rose at a point 
near the shore, when they were found to be two chil- 
dren, evidently about a dozen years of age. 

They carried to the shore some fish that they had 
caught, which they tore in pieces with their teeth and 
devoured raw, without chewing. 

After their repast, one of them found a rosary, prob- 
ably lost by some devotee, with which she seemed high- 
ly delighted. She endeavored to conceal it from her 
companion, but the latter made the discovery, and, 
filled with rage and jealousy, inflicted a severe blow on 
the hand concealing the treasure. The other returned 
the blow, striking Yer companion on the head with a 
heavy missile and bringing her to the ground with a 
piercing cry of pain. 

The sisters—for such they probably were—parted. 
The one most injured went towards the river and was 
never seen or heard of again. The other hurried off 
towards the hamlet of Songi. 

She was a strange and frightful looking creature. 
Her color was black, and her only clothing consisted 
of loose rags and the skins of animals. The people of 
Songi fled to their houses and barred their doors at the 
sight of her. 

She wandered about the place, greatly to the terror of 
the simple villagers, but at last some adventurers gath- 
ered, and determined to set a large dog on her. She 
awaited the attack coolly, but as soon as the monster 
came fairly within her reach, she dealt him such a 
blow on the head as laid him lifeless on the spot. 

The astonished peasants kept at a safe retreating dis- 
tance, not wishing a personal encounter with such a 
creature. She endeavored to gain admittance to some 
of the houses, but the quaking occupants, who seem to 
have fancied that the evil one himself had made his ap. 
pearance, securely fastened their doors and windows. 

She at length rctired to the fields and climbed a tree, 
where she sat, appearing to the spectators like an omen 
of ill to Songi. 

The intelligent Viscount d’Epinoy was stopping at 
Songi, at this time, and correctly supposing the crea- 
ture to be a wild girl, offered a reward for her cap- 
ture. 

The excitement at the hamlet cooling, a party was 
immediately formed to secure the reward. The wild 
girl still remained in the tree, evidently taking repose. 
T. inking that she must be thirsty, a bucket of water 
was placed by the men at the foot of the tree. She de- 
scended, looking cautiously around, and drank, but im- 
mediately ascended to the top of the tree, as though 
fearful of injury. 

She was at length allured to descend by a woman, 
who held out to her fish and fruit. She was seized by 
stout men, and taken to the seat of the viscount. One 
of her first acts here was to devour raw some wild fowl, 
which she found in the kitchen. 

After public curiosity had been gratified, the vis- 
count sent her to a shepherd to be tamed. The latter 
found this no easy matter, and her wildness and ani- 
mal nature were exhibited in so marked a manner, that 
she became known as the shepherd's beast. She some- 
times escaped; once during a heavy fall of snow, when 
she was found, regardless of the storm, on the branch- 
es of a large tree. 

Her agility was marvellous. She would outrun the 
swiftest animals, even the rabbits and hares. The 
queen of Poland once took her on a hunting excursion, 
and much amusement she afforded to the royal party. 
She would discover game with the shrewdness of a bird 
of prey, and having outrun and captured a hare, she 
would bring it, with great eagerness, to the astonished 
and delighted queen. 

It was a long time before she became accustomed to 
the habits of civilization. Her appetite craved the raw 
fiesh of animals, and she was often sick from being 
forced to eat cooked food. 

After she had learned to talk, she exhibited much 
vivacity and brilliancy. She declared she had twice 
crossed the sea in her childhood, and she described a 
peeple and a country she had known. 

Her descriptions of a dimly remembered people an- 
swered to the Esquimaux, and the pictures of the Es- 
quimaux and of the natural scenery of their country 
affected her in a peculiar manner. 

She was baptized by the name of Maria le Blanc. 
After the death of the Viscount d’Epinoy, who had 


» TERMS.|aeted as her guardian, she retired to a convent, and 
‘The priceof | there passed the remainder of her life. 


| the bowl was covered and then placed inside a tight, 


HEZEKIAH. 





VARIETY. 





RAT STORIES. 


A gentleman of Hartford, Conn., was snnoyed, and 
so was his wife, by the calculating audacity of a vete- 
ran rat, who defied every‘means that had been taken 
to keep him out of the house. He even gnawed his way 
into the pantry, and got into the sugar bowl. The la- 
dy put it next night in a secure place, and placed tight- 
ly over the bowl its solid earthenware cover; but next 
morning it was apparent that the rat had been in the 
sugar bowl again. He had lifted up the cover. He 
treated steel traps and wire-traps with contempt, and 
stuck to the sugar—getting a good fill of it every night 
—lifting off the cover to get into the bowl. Finally, 


round, wooden box, on which a cover was also snugly 
fitted; but in the morning it was found that the rat 
had been there and got off both covers! He was at 
last captured by placing sugar on a newspaper stretched 
over a barrel of water—the paper being cut so as to let 
him fall in. 

Another resident of that city being troubled with 
rats, set a large, circular wire-trap, to which there were 
two doors, one inside the other, and so placed as to fall 
down firmly after the rat gets in. A cunning old ro- 
dent, smelling at once the cheese and the danger, man- 
aged to hold up the inner door, lifting it on his back in 
such a way as to enable him to get out after eating the 
cheese; and this he did night after night, until an ad- 
ditional wire was so fastened across the door as to pre- 
vent the rat from lifting it, and then he was caught. 

He was placed finally in a tight room, and a cat let 
in. She “tried him on,’ but he whipped her; and she 
fled from him. One after another, six cats, borrowed 
from the neighbors, were let in to “‘tackle”’ that rat, 
and all of them showed the white feather. The rat was 
finally killed by knocking him on the head. 


——~+or—————_ 
USE PLAIN WORDS. 


Little boys sometimes put on their father’s boots, or 
their big brother’s clothes, and act as though that had 
made them larger and more important; but nobody is 
deceived, and they are only laughed at. 

Young writers and speakers should remember this 
when clothing their thoughts with ‘language. Never 
try to find large or high-sounding words. ‘They are 
not natural, they will be awkwardly used, will often 
show misfits and expose the author to ridicule. 

An ambitious young student, in writing his composi- 
tion, thus attempted to describe a very dark night: 
“Tenebrious gloom obscured the darkening shade.” 

The teacher, on reading it, remarked, ‘“‘This, being 
translated into plain English, means, dark darkness 
darkened the darkening dark; that is, [ suppose, it was 
very dark.” 

A young lady thus expressed the idea of a fine sun- 
rise: “The royal king ot day, clad in golden panoply of 
dazzling effulgence, flooded the earth with gorgeous 
brightness.” 

“It is easier to swallow a dictionary than to digest 
it,’ remarked the teacher, on reading that outburst. 

In all writing strive to express the thought most 
clearly. Nobody cares to unwrap a dozen or more coy- 
erings to get at a small piece of candy. If you havea 
pleasant idea, out with it in as few and pjain words as 
possible, and not oblige the reader to strip off a pile of 
waste words. Use the language in which you think 
and converse; that will be entirely natural. In time 
you may learn to make it elegant. Strive for excellent 
thoughts and to express them clearly; they will be val- 
uable even in the homeliest words, just as a beautiful 
face is attractive in the plainest garb. 


~~ 


CONDORS ATTACKING A CALF. 


The old stories of condors carrying off buffaloes and 
human beings have long been exploded, but these ani- 
mals, in their ficrceness and strength, do not hesitate to 
attack even man. Hon. E. G. Squier, while surveying 
the ruins ot Pachacamac, near Lima, found one mon- 
strous bird pouncing upon him, and used his pistol to 
drive off the winged assailant, though the ball may 
have failed to pierce the dense feathers of the bird. 

When they attempt to capture a calf, or the young 
of the llama, the condor dees not generally attempt it 
alone; and the animal falls beneath the blows of a mob. 
The tight is a curious one; the timid calf can render no 
assistance, and the powerful buitres, some of them with 
wings spreading to fifteen feet, are as adroit as they 
are strong. They will circle around, approach, retire 
and threaten, till one diverts the attention of the cow 
long enough to permit anotner to dash at the eyes of 
the calf; or with its powerful beak lay open the belly. 
Once disabled, the calf is soon abandoned by its dam, 
and becomes a prey to the assailants. 

The general color of this bird is a grayish black, but 
the adult bird exhibits a large white patch on its wings, 
and the secondary feathers of the wings are tipped with 
white. Around the neck is a beautiful, white, downy 
collar or ruff of soft feathers. The male has a fleshy 
crest, extending down over the beak. The female dis- 
dains a nest, and lays her eggs on the bare rock. 

Mr. Squier endeavored, but in vain, to enrich the 
Central Park with specimens, but the condors fought 
so bravely with their carriers that they won their free- 
dom. 
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A LOGOGRAPH. 


A logograph is a kind of charade, in which one 
word is made to undergo several transformations and 
to be significant of several things by addition, subtrac- 
tion or substitution of letters. The following on the 
word Cod, by Lord Macaulay, is a good example of 
the logograph : 


“Cut off my head, how singular I act; 
Cut off my tail, a plural | appear; 
Cut off my head and tall— mace curious fact, 
Although my middle’s left, there nothing there! 
What is my head cut off? a sounding sea! 
What is my tail cut off? a flowing river! 
Amid their foaming depths | fearless play, 
Parent of softest sounds, though mute forever.” 





FANS. 


Though it may sound extraordinary to talk of a sol- 
dier with a fan, yet the use of that article is so general 
in Japan that no respectable man is to be seen without 
one. The fans are a foot long, and sometimes serve 
for parasols; at others, instead of memorandum book. 
They are adorned with paintings of landscapes, birds, 
flowers, or ingenious sentences. Upon their journeys 
they make use of afan which has the roads printed 
upon it, and tells them how many miles they have to 
travel, what inns they are to go to, and what price vic’e 
uals are at. The etiquette to be observed in regard to 
the fan requires profound study and close attention. 
At feasts and ceremonies the fan is always stuck in the 
girdle, behind the sabre, with the handle downward. 
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COSTLY NEST. 


A day or two since, the engineer engaged in Keith’s 
sawmill, First Street, Brooklyn, N. Y , while repairing 











the floor of the | uilding, discovered a rat’s nest, which 


. Baying so, if he had the opportunity. 


and particles of bank bi _ of the denomination of 
$1000, $50, and $20, o i old Mechanics’ Bank of 
Williamsburgh. On in 1:1) twas ascertained that a 
gentleman residing in the adjoining house in 1852, 
missed a wallet, containing $25,000 with valuable pa- 
pers, and it is very probable that the rat whose nest 
was found as above stated committed the larceny. 

: 

A GIANT’S SKELETON. 

Men cannot be sure of any thing in this world—at 
any rate, the Irishman who determined to dispose 
of his bones to suit himself, would be warranted in 
The following, 
while it is slightly ludicrous, seems just a little like not 
doing to others as you might possibly wish them to do 
to you: » 

Dr. John Hunter’s Museum, in London, has the skel- 
eton of O’Brien, an Irish giant, eight feet and three 
inches high. Dr. Huntcr had long determined that 
O’Brien’s skeleton should be secured for his museum. 
The giant became aware, before his death, of Hunter’s 
designs upon his anatomical frame, and with a view to 
defeat these, left by his will a distinct command that 
his body should be weighted and cast into the sea. His 
commands were faithfully fulfilled by his executors, 
and his body launched into the deep somewhere about 
the Nore. Men were immediately employed by John 
Hunter to fish for his remains, and within a fortnight 
they were hooked and transferred to the museum, 
where the skeleton is now on exhibition. 








A DELICIOUS MORSEL. 


Jacky—Hullo, Tommy! What yer got? 


Tommy — Hoyster. 
vacky—Oh—now! Give us a bite. 
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DONKEYS. 


Every body in Egypt rides a donkey. They are but 
little larger than sheep. The saddles are wholly unlike 
those used in America—more like high cushions, than 
saddles—so constructed that you sit well back on the 
hip of the donkey. A little Arab, with power of en- 
durance surpassing that of the animal, runs behind, 
whacking the creature unmercifully, punching, and 
pounding, and shouting, “Jlar! Har!’ It is long 
drawn, given through the nose, not to be imitated by 
the Franks. All hands of our party have tried it, but 
the peculiar twang not being given, the donkeys only 
pricked up their ears at the strange sound. 

Nearly all the carriage of the country is by donkeys 
and camels. All the building stone from the quar- 
ries, firewood, great bundles of sugar cane, sacks of 
cotton, all the wheat and other graiis, are transported 
by these animals. 
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NATIVE WIT. 


John was thought to be very stupid. He was sent 
to a mill one day, and the miller said, ‘John, some peo- 
ple say you are afool. Now, tell me what you do know, 
and what you don’t know.” 

“Well,” replied John, ‘I know millers’ hogs are fat!’ 

“Yes, that’s well, John! Now what don’t you know?” 

“T don’t know whose corn fats ’em!”’ 


NOT SUCCESSFUL. 


The following statement, communicated by a respec- 
table merchant in New York, is well worthy of notice: 
“I have particularly observed,” says the gentleman, 
“that those merchants of New York who have kept 
their counting houses open on the Sabbath day, during 
my residence there, (twenty-five years) have without 
exception failed.” 








A youne man who attended church in Minneapolis, 
Minn., a short time ago, went to sleep during the ser- 
vice, and while sleeping, suddenly arose to his feet, 
and with violent gestures exclaimed,— 

“I won’t do it! I am going to bed!” 

He was prevented from retiring in so public a place 
by being awakened. 





An old lady who never travelled in the cars resolved 
not long ago to visit Boston. She had no sooner 
alighted from the car, than a man took hold of her 
by the arm with the usual “Have a hack?” Looking 
him full in the face, she drawled out,— 

“Wa-al, I dunno; be they good to eat?” 


A COLORED cook, expecting company of her own 
kind, was at a loss how to entertain her friends. Her 
mistress said,— 

“Polly, you must make an apology.” 

“La, missis, how can I make it? Got 
eggs, no butter, no nuffin to make it wid. 


Aw ancient rhyme divides female beauty into four 
orders, as follows: 
Long and lazy, 
Little and loud, 
Fair and foolish, 
Dark and proud. 


no apples, no 


Great applause has been bestowed upon Rubens, 
because, with one stroke of his brush, he turned a 
laughing child to a crying one, in a painting; but 
many a parent has turned a child’s expression from 
joy to grief by a single stroke, without ever getting 
any credit for it. 


A PLATE of apples was ayy | passed round to a 
group of children. There was a fine red one at the top, 
which a little girl took. “How greedy you are,” said 
her next neighbor, “‘to take the largest! I meant to 
take that myself.” 


A PROPOSAL from the pastor to the children of the 
Sabbath school in Harwinton, last spring, to cultivate 
ten hills of potatoes each for the Sabbath school cause, 
has resulted in a contribution of $16 43—a novel idea, 
and a good one in a farming community. 


A couPLE of countrymen, in looking at new hats in 
one of our hat stores, were delighted with a sample that 
had a small mirror on the inside of the crown; “‘it be 





a We have just published the following valuable Berieg of 
Books for Childrem and Sabbath Schools, viz: 


Aunt Hattie’s Library for Boys, 
In six volumes. l€mo. Price, $3. Viz: 


Apple Boys, Frankie’s Dog Tony, 
Factory Boy, Golden Rule, 
Lying Jim, Chest of Tools, 


—ALSO— 


Aunt Hattie’s Library for Girls, 
18mo. Price, $3. Viz: 


Little Miss Fret, 
Lilly's Birthday, 
The Lost Kittie. 


In six volumes. 
Sheep and Lambs, 
Ida's New Shoes, 
Maggie and the Mice, 


The above are by the popular auther of the Brooxem, &. 
RIES, 50 favorably known to all the children. 





We are pleased to announce that we have made arrangemeny 
with some of the most popular writers of Children's Books; 
among them GLANCE GayYLoRD, AUNT HATTIB, Lawnnscy 
LaNCKWOOD, and others, and hope during the coming year 
issue a number of valuable publications, which we intend sha 
fully sustain the high character of our previous issues, 


HENREY A. YOUNG & CO, 
(Successors to Graves & Young,) 
Old Stand, No. 24 Cornhill, 


ll-2w BOSTON, MASS, 





TURNER’S TIC DOLOUREUX 
UNIVERSAL NEURALGIA Pry, 


A SAFE, CERTAIN, AND SPEEDY CURE FoR 
NEURALGIA AND ALL NERVOUS DISEASES, 
Its Effects are Magical. 


ITIS AN UNFAILING REMEDY in all cases of Nevralgy 
Facialis, often effecti: ga perfect cnre in less than twenty-fog 
hours, from the use of no more than TWo OR THREE PILLs., 
No other form of Neuralgia or Nervous Disease hast tiled 
yield to this 

WONDERFUL REMEDIAL AGENT. 
Even in the severest cases of Chronic Neuralgia and genen| 
nervous derangements—of many years standing—affecting thy 
entire system, its use for a few days, or a few weeks at the o- 
most, always affords the most astonishing relief, and very rar. 
ly fails to produce a complete and permanent cure. 
1t contains no drugs or other materials in the slightest degre 
injurious, even to the most delicate system, and can 


ALWAYS BE USED WITH PERFECT SAFETY, 


It has long been in constant use by many of our MosT EMINE? 
PHYSICIANS, who give it their unanimous and unqualified approval, 
Sent by mail on receipt of price and postage. 


One Package......$1 00......Postage 6 cents. 
Six Packages..... 5 00...... = = i 


Twelve Packages. 9 00...... “ 
It is sold by all wholesale and retail dealers in drugs and med 
cines throughout the United States, and by 


TURNER & CO., Sole Proprietors, 


12—12w 120 Tremont Street, 





AETNA SEWING MACHINE, 
SHUTTLE AND LOOK STITCH! STRAIGHT NEEDLE! 


This Machine possesses eminently the following qualities: 
Durability, Strength, Beauty, Simplicity, Ease of Manage 
ment, Speed. 

The Atwa is entirely adjustable, is adapted to every species 
of sewing, is noiseless: and, while combining the merits of all 
other first-class Machines, is specially superior in the use aud 
application of improvements belonging only to it. Agents want- 
ed. H.S. WILLIAMS, Agent forthe New England States, il 
Washington St., Buston, opp. Boston Theatre. liiw 





SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS. 
Young and Old Making Money with the Lowe 
Portable Printing Press, 


Some boys make $2 per week, besides attending school. Print 
ing Offices for $15 and $20. Send for a circular to the Lowe Pres 
Co., 23 Water Street, Boston. i—2w 





PAIN is supposed to be the lot of us poor mortals as inevitable 
as death and liable at any time to come upon us. Therefore it is 
important that remedial agents should be at hand to be used on 
any emergency, when we are made to feel the excruciating age 
nies of pain, or the depressing influence of disease. 

Such a remedial agent exists in the ‘Pain Killer,’ the fame of 
which has extended over all the earth. Amid the eternal ices of 
the Polar region, or beneath the burning sun of the tropics, its 
virtues are known and appreciated. The effect of the Pais 
Killer upon the patient, when taken internally in cases of colis, 
coughs, bowel complaints, cholera, dysentery, and other affec- 
tions of the system, has been truly wonderful, and has won for 
it a name among medical preparations that can never be forgot 
ten. Its success in removing pain, as an external remedy, ince 
ses of burns, bruises, sores, sprains, cuts, sting of insects, and 
other causes of suffering, has secured for it the most prominett 
position among the medicines of the day. 

(a Beware of counterfeits and worthless imitations. Call 
for Perry Davis’ Vegetable “Pain Killer,’’ and take none other. 

Sold by all druggists and grocers. ltl 








WITHIN THE WHOLE RANGE of tonic and alterative 
medicines known, none is entitled to more consideration that 
the Peruvian Syrup. In all cases of enfeebled and debilitated 
constitution it is the very remedy needed. The most positivé 
proof of this can be adduced. Iq-l¥" 





“HEALING ON ITS WINGS,” say all who have made nse of 
Dr. Wistar's Balsam of Wild Cherry, and by such ase dee 
cured of coughs, colds, bronchitis, sore throat, influcnza oF eon 
sumption. The prudent will always keep this standard remedy 


by them. Ni-1¥ 
* ed 





Tax AYER'S CHERRY PECTORAL to stop your Colis 
Coughs and Bronchial Affections before they run into oe 


tion that you cannot stop. 
— eas 


whether of ‘i 





YOU NEED NOT SUFFER—Every pain, 









Lungs, Chest or —_—J. = } .. = by the use hk 
Pine Com; Sold by ruggists. ee 





T. C. EVANS’ 

List of Selected Newspapers, 
RELIGIOUS, AGRICULTURAL AND LITERABY, 
Comprises the BEST ADVERTISING MEDIUMS 2 ™ 

country, their 


COMBINED CIRCULATION EXCEEDING 750,00 


Penetrating to nearly or quite every post-office, and the fret 
of the large majority of the Intelligent Reading Puplic aif 
Northern States. Advertisements inserted in this list 
the best attainable position, while it is offered at 3 PRICE 
will REPAY INVESTIGATION. It includes 


Tue AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
Harpers’ WEEELY, 
LESsLIE’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, ms 
Moore’s Rurat New Yorker, &- 


” 
tier, §, Complete List, with prices for all or in part, wil 
ed on application to 


T. C. EVANS, 
General Newspaper Advertising Agent, 





ing put there,” as one of them said, “so a fellow can 





was found to consist of portions of a kather wallet, 


always tell just how his hat fits him.” 


l 129 Washington Street, Bostoe 


